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INTERNATIONAL  NORTHWEST  AVIATION 
COUNCIL.  HARRISON  HOT  SPRINGS.  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA,  SEPTEMBER  25-27.  I960 

Representatives  of  communities  of  the  five  northwest 
States,  together  with  representatives  of  communities  from 
Alaska,  Yukon,  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  Saskatche- 
wan, met  together  at  Harrison  Hot  Springs,  Alberta  for 
the  24th  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Northwest 
Aviation  Council  City  and  County  airport  officials  from 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  attended  together 
with  representatives  of  the  various  State  and  Province 
Aviation  Agencies,  the  FAA,  the  Airlines,  and  Pilots  and 
Flight  Operators. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  convention  was  Brig. 
General  Joe  Adams,  formerly  Director  of  Aeronautics 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  and  now  Council  for  the  Local  Service  Air- 
lines in  Washington.  Joe  Adams  emphasized  the  value  of 
the  material  support  given  by  the  Northwest  Council  in 
the  development  of  local  airline  service  between  Ca- 
nadian cities  and  cities  in  the  United  States.  This  recip- 
rocal approval  of  airline  operations  by  our  two  countries 
has  stimulated  a recent  airline  service  between  Spokane, 
Washington  and  Calgary.  Alberta  by  West  Coast  Airlines 
and  a proposed  service  between  Regina,  Sask.  and  Minot, 
North  Dakota  by  North  Central  Airlines. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  a service  between  Regina 
and  Billings,  Montana  would  render  a needed  facilty  for 
travel  between  the  Canadian  trade  areas  served  by  Re- 
gina and  Montana  points. 

A major  topic  at  the  conference  included  the  need 
for  active  support  at  community  level  of  local  airline  serv- 
ice if  continued  service  was  to  be  justified. 

Over  200  persons  registered  at  this  convention  and 
a major  part  of  the  people  attending  were  city  and  county 
airport  officials  who  exchanged  valuable  information  in 
the  matter  of  airport  maintenance  and  airport  adminis- 
tration. The  Canadian  hosts  at  the  convention  exhibited 
the  hospitality  which  has  long  been  recognized  by  those 
of  us  who  have  visited  our  neighbors  to  the  North. 

It  is  considered  that  this  organization  of  western 
aviation  people  renders  a valuable  service  to  all  segments 
of  the  aviation  industry  and  city  and  county  officials  are 
urged  to  plan  on  joining  this  organization  and  attending 
the  annual  meeting. 

Credit  for  the  creation  of  this  aviation  group  goes  to 
Harold  "Air-Express"  Jones,  Airport  Manager  at  Klam- 
ath Falls  and  formerly  of  Wenachee,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  organization  and  who  has  continued  his 
active  support  through  the  years  to  make  this  organiza- 
tion what  it  is  today. 

Next  years  convention  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Spo- 
kane, Washington  sometime  in  September.  If  you  are 
a pilot  or  an  airplane  owner,  it  is  suggested  that  you  en- 
courage your  city  and  county  airport  people  to  keep  ad- 
vised of  this  meeting  date  and  belong  to  this  western 
aviation  organization. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 
AVIATION  OFFICIALS 

JACKSON.  WYOMING  SEPTEMBER  14-16,  1960 

The  annual  meeting  of  State  Aviation  Officials  was 
held  in  Jackson,  Wyoming  at  the  Wort  Hotel  between 
the  dates  of  September  14  and  16.  Directors  of  Aeronau- 
tics from  some  forty  States  atended,  together  with  an  im- 
pressive gathering  of  representatives  of  the  aviation  in- 
dustry including  the  FAA  officials,  airline  officials,  avia- 
tion manufacturers  and  editors  of  aviation  publications. 

The  agenda  included  reports  of  national  committees 
on  the  Federal  Aid  Airport  Program  with  the  FAA  Air- 
ports Division  represented  by  George  Borsari  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  Charles  Winger  of  Los  Angeles. 

State  Aviation  Officials  emphasized  the  importance 
of  continuing  the  Federal  Aid  Airport  Program  and  in- 
formed representatives  of  other  agencies  of  an  Airport 
Use  Survey  now  being  conducted  in  each  individual  State 
by  the  State  Aviation  Agency  as  a means  of  procuring 
data  to  support  the  justification  for  the  Federal  Aid  Air- 
port Program. 

It  was  maintained  by  the  Directors  of  the  various 
States  that  a very  material  airport  program  at  State  level 
should  emphasize  the  development  of  small  airports  for 
general  aviation  type  aircraft. 

An  interesting  factor  reported  on  by  industry  rep- 
resentatives covered  the  vertical  takeoff  and  short  field 
landing  airplane  of  the  future,  which  together  with  heli- 
copter operations  may  revolutionize  the  concept  of  small 
airport  development. 

State  aviation  people  emphasized  the  importance  of 
local  service  airline  routes  in  State  economy  and  the  need 
for  more  convenient  schedules  which  would  encourage 
inter-city  travel  between  smaller  communities,  partic- 
ularly in  low  density  population  areas. 

Wayne  Parrish,  editor  of  the  Aviation  Daily  and 
American  Aviation  publications,  was  the  feature  speaker 
at  the  main  banquet. 

The  State  of  Wyoming  was  the  host  to  the  conven- 
tion, at  which  State  aviation  officials  had  first  hand  op- 
portunity to  confer  with  the  heads  of  FAA  departments 
pertaining  to  local  projects  in  their  individual  States. 


LOW  PRICED  APPROACH  LIGHT  SYSTEM 
TO  BE  TESTED  BY  FAA 

A study  of  an  approach  light  system  to  meet  the 
needs  of  small  airports  will  be  conducted  this  fall  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

James  L Anast,  Director  of  the  FAA  bureau  of  Re- 
search and  Development  announced  the  award  of  a con- 
tract to  Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc.,  Salem,  Mass., 
for  development  and  installation  of  a simplified,  low  cost 
approach  lighting  system.  It  will  be  installed  at  the  Na- 
tional Aviation  Facilities  Experimental  Center  (NAFEC) 
at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  by  November  15.  1960,  at 
a total  cost  of  $22,200. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  AVIATION  OFFICIALS 

PURPOSE  —“To  foster  aviation  as  an  Industry,  as  a mode  of  transportation  for  persons  and  property  and  as  an  arm  of  the  national 
defense;  to  join  with  the  Federal  Government  and  other  groups  in  research,  development,  and  advancement  of  aviation;  to  develop 
uniform  aviaUon  laws  and  regulations;  and  to  otherwise  encourage  co-operation  and  mutual  aid  among  the  several  states." 


ARE  YOU  CURREN 
The  following  questions  ore  designed  to  keep  yon  up- 
to-date  with  CAR  and  standard  flight  information  and 
procedures  that  you  should  know.  Ten  points  for  each 
correct  answer  and  a grade  of  80-100  indicates  you  ore 
keeping  current.  Any  score  below  indicates  o review  and 
intense  study  is  needed.  Check  the  box  with  the  correct 
answer. 


1.  CAE  S7— XM7V  11  25  plus  % VI— FK  146/66/65  3/ 
997/CIG  6V8  VSBY  Vfe  V I 

( ) A.  The  above  indicates  a winds  aloft  forecast. 

( ) B Area  Forecast, 

( ) C,  Hourly  sequence  report. 

( ) D.  Terminal  Forecast. 

2.  The  ceiling  as  indicated  in  the  above  report  is: 

( ) A.  Measured  2500'  overcast. 

( ) B Observed  700'  variable,  broken. 

( ) C.  Measured  700'  variable,  broken. 

( ) D.  Observed  2500'  overcast. 

3.  The  altimeter  setting  according  to  above  report  is: 

( ) A.  1014.6  Millibars. 

( ) B 31.46  "HG 

( ) C.  29  97  “HG 

( ) D 29.97  Millibars. 

4 If  you  file  an  IFR  flight  plan  and  VFR  conditions  are 
over  a part  of  your  route,  you  must  in  addition  to 
maintaining  a continuous  listening  watch  on  appro- 
priate channels  and  making  position  reports,  also: 

( ) A Maintain  course  speed  and  altitude  since 

ATC  assures  you  traffic  separation  while  on 
IFR  plan. 

( ) B Notify  ATC  upon  encountering  actual  in- 
strument conditions. 

( ) C Report  altitude  when  climbing  or  descend- 
ing. 

( ) D Assume  responsibility  for  avoiding  other 

aircraft  while  operating  in  VFR  conditions. 

5.  When  flying  on  victor  airways  CAR  require  you  to 
fly— 

( ) A To  the  right  of  the  center  line  of  the  air- 
way. 

( ) B On  the  radial  designated  as  the  center  line 
of  the  airway 

( ) C.  On  a radial  15°  to  the  right  or  left  of  center. 
( ) D On  a radial  3°  to  right  of  center. 

6.  Winds  on  the  surface  (see  question  1)  are: 

( ) A.  South  at  7 miles  per  hour. 

( ) B South  at  7 knots  per  hour. 

( ) C West  at  3 knots  per  hour. 

( ) D West  at  3 miles  per  hour. 

7.  Altimeter  settings  and  altitudes  as  given  by  FAA 
communication  stations  enroute  are  based  on 

( ) A.  Indicated  altitude  of  a correctly  set  alti- 
meter. 

( ) B.  Altitude  above  the  terrain. 

( ) C.  Indicated  altitude  corrected  for  pressure 

and  temperature. 

( ) D.  Indicated  altitude  of  correctly  set  altimeter 

corrected  for  temperature. 

8 In  accordance  with  CAR  and  under  VFR  conditions 
above  3000'  MSL  your  correct  MSL  altitude  on  a 270' 
magnetic  heading  within  a control  area  and  zone 
area  and  zone  should  be: 

( ) A Odd  thousands  (ft.) 

( ) B.  Odd  thousands  plus  500'. 

( ) C Even  thousands  plus  500' 

( ) D Even  thousands, 

9.  When  flying  outside  control  areas  and  zones  with  vis- 
ibility of  three  miles  on  a mag.  heading  O to  179° 
you  must  fly  at: 

( ) A Odd  Thousand  (ft.) . 

( ) B Even  Thousand  (ft.) . 

( ) C.  Even  Thousand  plus  500'. 

( ) D Odd  Thousand  plus  500' 

10  According  to  CAR,  to  obtain  your  private  ticket  you 
must: 

( ) A.  Have  a minimum  of  45  hrs.  of  instruction, 
5 of  which  must  be  in  instrument  instruction. 
( ) B Be  able  to  perform  simple  basic  maneuvers 
without  visual  reference  to  the  terrain 
( ) C Have  10  hrs,  instrument  instruction;  5 by 
qualified  instrument  instructor. 

( ) D Have  a total  of  40  hours  flight  time 
ANSWERS  will  be  published  in  NOVEMBER  news- 
letter. 


AVIATION  EVENTS 

Bridger— October  2 — Fly-In  and  dedication  of  new 
runway. 

Conrad — October  9 — Annual  Fly-In  and  dedication 
of  completion  of  new  hard  surface  runway. 

Malta — October  9 — Fly-In  and  "strip  warming" — com- 
pletion of  new  hard  surface  runway. 


MONTANA  TOH  AND  GAME  DEPARTMENT 
HUNTER  SAFETY 

Montana  hunters  who  lack  outdoor  orientation  savvy 
may  profit  from  the  three  fires  in  a triangle  as  a sup- 
plementary distress  signal  in  addition  to  the  official  emer- 
gency distress  signals.  The  problem  of  lost  hunters  has 
long  plagued  the  Fish  and  Game  Department.  It  is  diffi- 
cult. if  not  impossible,  to  teach  all  of  the  hunters  in  the 
State  the  standard  emergency  aircraft  signals,  but  three 
fires  lit  in  a triangle  by  hunters  who  have  become  immob- 
ilized in  inaccessible  and  remote  areas  will  enable  the 
pilot  or  observer  to  readily  spot  emergency  situations. 
Hunters  who  become  lost  or  injured  and  unable  to  get 
out  to  civilization  will  benefit  by  the  three  fires  in  a tri- 
angle. 

The  plan  is  to  have  the  three  fires  at  least  20  yards 
apart  so  as  to  make  an  unmistakable  signal.  Solitary 
campfires  are  worthless  since  pilots  or  observers  have  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  the  person  lighting  such  fire  is 
in  trouble  or  not.  The  three  fire  combination  is  a clear  in- 
dicator of  distress. 

Even  if  the  forest  canopy  obscures  the  view  of  the 
person  on  the  ground  from  the  aircraft  above  or  from 
lookout  points,  the  three  smudges  should  be  apparent  to 
an  aircraft  observer  without  any  trouble. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  simple  emergency  signal  will  en- 
able Montana  hunters  to  go  through  at  least  one  hunting 
season  without  a fatality  due  to  being  lost.  In  many  cases 
a hunter  may  be  expected  to  be  out  pursuing  game  for  a 
period  of  as  long  as  a week.  Should  he  be  injured  the  first 
day,  his  would-be  rescuers  would  have  no  idea  as  to  his 
plight  and  would  not  attempt  to  locate  him  until  the  pre- 
scribed period  of  time  had  elapsed.  With  this  signal,  it  is 
hoped  that  chance  aircraft  or  casual  observers  could  send 
help  in  sufficient  time  to  avoid  a needless  tragedy.” 

Boh  Donlin 


BE  WEATHER  WISE 

The  stresses  which  can  be  imposed  upon  an  airplane 
vary  approximately  as  the  square  of  the  speed.  In  other 
words,  the  structural  stresses  imposed  by  turbulent  air, 
or  by  the  misuse  of  the  controls  by  the  pilot,  would  be 
four  times  as  much  at  200  mph  as  they  would  be  at  100 
mph;  or  if  the  speed  of  an  airplane  were  slowed  from  180 
mph  to  126  mph,  the  stresses  created  by  air  turbulence 
and  pilot  misuse  of  the  controls  would  be  more  than 
halved. 

In  very  clean,  fast  airplanes,  the  ability  to  travel  at 
high  speeds  is  purchased  by  aerodynamic  refinement. 
This  aerodynamic  refinement  means  that  the  airplane  has 
very  low  aerodynamic  drag  and,  if  it  is  upset  by  turbu- 
lence while  on  instruments  it  will  pick  up  speed  at  a very 
rapid  rate.  This  additional  speed  complicates  the  matter 
further,  especially  if  the  pilot  is  not  skilled.  It  is  entirely 
unnecessary  to  fly  an  aerodynamically  clean  airplane  in 
the  “clean"  condition  through  turbulence  or  on  instru- 
ments, unless  the  pilot  desires  to  do  so  If  the  wheels  are 
extended,  the  airplane  will  slow  down  40  or  50  miles  per 
hour  because  of  the  drag  of  the  wheels,  struts,  wheel 
fairings,  and  the  open  wheel  wells.  It  will  become  very 
stable  in  the  same  sense  that  any  slow  airplane  is  stable, 
and  it  will  give  the  pilot  much  more  time  to  either  see 
what  he  is  looking  for,  under  conditions  of  bad  visibility, 
or  take  whatever  corrective  measures  are  necessary  if  the 
airplane  is  upset  by  turbulence. 

When  a calculation  is  made  of  the  time  lost  by  slow- 
ing down  from  180  mph  to  130  mph  while  traveling  a dis- 
tance of  50  miles,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  time  amounts 
to  only  about  seven  to  nine  minutes.  Since  it  is  obvious 
that  the  final  approach  to  a destination  should  be  ade- 
quately accomplished  within  a distance  of  50  miles,  it 
seems  ridiculous  to  endure  any  considerable  amount  of 
hazard  for  a mere  saving  of  seven  minutes. 

Similarly,  the  pilot  flying  through  bad  visibility  or 
on  instruments  through  an  area  of  critical  weather  only 
loses  approximately  14  minutes  in  a distance  of  100  miles 
by  the  same  sacrifice  of  cruising  speed.  If  you  balance 
14  minutes  against  the  rest  of  your  life  expectancy,  it 
seems  a very  small  price  to  pay  for  any  reasonable  amount 
of  increased  safety. — Indiana  Aero  Notes. 


BEWARE  OF  THE  BOTTLE 

Order  on  the  cockpit  floor  is  as  much  a safety  item 
as  the  orderly  operation  of  the  aircraft.  A few  years  ago, 
a crew  got  a fork  jammed  behind  the  control  column 
More  recently  another  crew  "suffered"  a bottle  which 
hampered  rudder  operation.  Aside  from  a banana  peel, 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  under-foot  than  a loose  pop 
bottle.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  it’s  a good  idea  to  insist  that 
drinks  be  brought  to  the  cockpit  in  cups  only.  And  to  be 
doubly  secure,  careful  handling  and  quick  removal  of  all 
food  and  beverage  equipment  from  the  cockpit  makes 
good  flight  sense  always.— Flight  Safety  Foundation,  Inc. 
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ll-BOMB — EARGESCHPLITTEN  LAUDENBOOMER 
HOLENGRAUND 

The  German  influence  in  building  rockets  and  guided 
missiles  has  inspired  a special  language  for  personnel  of 
the  Air  Force’s  Air  Research  and  Development  Command. 

Here  are  some  terms  from  an  unofficial  “English- 
German  Glossary”  being  circulated — under  separate  cov- 
er— for  use  with  technical  literature: 

GUIDED  MISSILE — Das  sientifiker  geschtenwerkes  firen- 
krakker. 

ROCKET  ENGINE — Firenschpitter  mit  smogen-und- 
schnorten. 

LIQUID  ROCKET — Das  skwirten  jucenkind  firenschpit- 
ter. 

GUIDANCE  SYSTEM— Das  schterrenwerke 
CELESTIAL  GUIDANCE— Das  schruballische  schtar- 
gazen  peepenglasser  mit  komputer-attachen  schteer- 
enwerke 

PRE-SET  GUIDANCE — Das  senden  offen  mit  ein  patten- 
backer  und  finger  gekressen  schteerenwerke. 
CONTROL  SYSTEM — Das  pullen-und-schovenwerke 
WARHEAD — Das  laudenboomer. 

NUCLEAR  WARHEAD — Das  eargeschplitten  lauden- 
boomer. 

HYDROGEN  DEVICE! — Das  eargeschplitten  laudenboom- 
er mit  ein  grosse  holengraund  und  alles  kaput. 
Responsibilities  for  the  above  rest  with  manage- 
ment, 

"Das  Ultzerbalden  Grupe,"  and  the  following  depart- 
ments: 

ENGINEERING — Das  aufguefen  grupe. 

PROJECT  ENGINEER — Das  schwettenoudter. 

WIND  TUNNEL— Das  huffenpuffen  grupe. 

COMPUTING — Das  schlidenruler  grupe. 

STRUCTURAL  TEST — Das  pullenparten  grupe. 
SECURITY — Das  sehoopen  bunche. 

CONTACT  ADMINISTRATOR — Das  tablegepaunder 
grupe. 

PLANNING — Das  schemen  grupe. 

NUCLEAR  RESEARCH — Das  whizkidden  grupe, 
SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT — Das  gartenbelten  grupe. 


PILOTS  WARNED  OF  MISUSE 
OF  "UNICOM  122.8  FREQUENCY 

Radio  frequency  122.8  me,  commonly  known  as  "Uni- 
com" has  been  assigned  to  Aeronautical  Advisory  Sta- 
tions. This  frequency  was  allotted  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining information  or  for  requestion  service  at  airports 
where  there  is  no  established  control  tower. 

A pilot  may  use  "Unicom"  to  request  information  on 
airport  conditions,  to  inquire  if  a restaurant  is  available, 
to  order  a taxi  or  for  any  number  of  services. 

"Unicom”  however,  is  being  misused  by  pilots  who 
carry  on  long  personal  conversations  between  aircraft. 
This  inconsiderate  use  of  the  frequency  blocks  out  other 
pilots  who  want  to  use  it  for  legitimate  purposes.  Pilots 
should  remember  that  their  conversations  are  being 
picked  up  by  ground  stations  and  by  other  pilots  who  are 
on  122.8  me  for  a considerable  distance. 

Congestion  on  all  radio  frequencies  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. Let’s  be  considerate  and  cut  down  on  the  un- 
necessary use  of  "Unicom." 


NATION’S  BUSINESS  PILOTS 
RECEIVE  SAFETY  AWARDS 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Imagine  flying  around  the  world 
more  than  8,638  times,  making  landings  and  takeoffs  at 
thousands  of  airports,  and  doing  this  without  scratching  a 
wingtip  or  slightest  injury  to  passengers  or  crew 

This  is  the  distance  record — 215,106,812  miles  flown — 
established  by  217  top  business  pilots  whose  companies 
are  members  of  National  Business  Aircraft  Association 
holding  its  13th  Annual  Meeting  here. 

These  expert,  professional  airmen  were  honored 
Wednesday  (Sept.  21)  at  NBAA’s  Annual  Safety  Award 
Luncheon  held  in  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  here 

Mr.  John  P Meyers,  chairman  of  the  NBAA  Safety 
Awards  Committee  presented  the  safety  award  certifi- 
cates to  these  pilots  in  recognition  of  their  outstanding 
achievements. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  58  of  the  Nation's  leading 
business  and  industrial  companies  were  honored  for  their 
perfect  business  aviation  safety  records.  In  each  case  the 
company  has  completed  1,000,000  miles  or  more  of  busi- 
ness flying  operations  without  accident  or  injury. 

One  company — Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 
of  Akron,  Ohio— has  recorded  more  than  6,000,000  miles 
flown  without  accident  or  injury;  four  companies  have 
records  of  more  than  5,000,000  miles  each;  four  companies 
have  logged  more  than  4,000,000  miles  each;  12  companies 
have  qualified  for  the  awards  with  more  than  3,000,000 
miles  each  and  14  companies  were  recognized  for  having 
completed  more  than  2,000,000  miles  each. 

Pointing  out  that  the  NBAA  Safety  Awards  repre- 
sent the  most  exacting  test  of  safety  in  aviation — no  ac- 
cidents, no  injuries — Mr.  Meyers  who  heads  the  Hubinger 
Company  Aviation  Department  in  Keokuk,  Iowa — com- 
mented: 

"The  phrase — safety  is  no  accident — has  been  a slogan 
for  many  years.  We  have  based  our  NBAA  Awards  on 
this  slogan  and  carried  its  significance  to  the  ultimate." 

Ninety-six  (96)  business  pilots  received  NBAA 
awards  for  having  flown  1,000,000  miles  or  more  without 
accident  or  injury.  One  hundred  and  twenty-one  busi- 
ness pilots  were  honored  for  having  flown  safely  500,000 
miles  or  more. 

Last  year,  NBAA  awarded  certificates  to  77  million 
miles  business  pilots,  to  88  business  pilots  with  500,000 
miles  or  more  and  to  51  companies  for  more  than  1,000,000 
miles  of  accident-injury  free  operation. 

Business  flying  accounts  for  nearly  6,000,000  hours 
flown  annually,  Mr.  Meyers  stated,  in  comparison  to  the 
scheduled  airlines  4,300,000  flight  hours  each  year. 

National  Business  Aircraft  Association  is  a nonprofit 
organization  composed  of  hundreds  of  business  and  in- 
dustrial companies  who  own  and  operate  their  own  air- 
craft throughout  the  world  in  the  futherance  of  their 
company’s  business— National  Business  Aircraft  Associa- 
tion, Inc. 


CF700  PROGRAM  REPORT 

The  Small  Aircraft  Engine  Department’s  CF700  aft 
turbofan  engine,  designed  for  light  and  medium  weight 
aircraft  of  all  types,  continues  to  justify  the  high  claims 
made  for  it.  Based  on  proved  and  tested  concepts,  the 
CF700  development  program  is  intended  to  further  dem- 
onstrate the  reliability,  efficiency  and  dependability  of 
this  newest  member  of  General  Electric’s  family  of  com- 
mercial and  military  aft  turbofan  engines. 

Testing  of  the  CF700  and  its  companion  engine,  the 
CJ610  turbojet,  is  proceeding  at  a rapid  pace — aimed  at 
assuring  the  early  availability  of  flight-worthy  engines. 
Since  May  12,  when  the  first  engine  was  tested  ahead  of 
schedule,  more  than  225  hours  of  performance  and  endur- 
ance testing  have  been  accumulated  on  the  CF700.  CJ610 
engine  testing  is  proceeding  to  a schedule  which  closely 
parallels  that  of  the  CF700. 

CF700  mechanical  and  operational  reliability  was 
demonstrated  during  testing  of  the  first  engine— first 
buildup.  The  tests  were  run  without  any  delays  due  to 
mechanical  or  operational  performance.  Fan  stresses  were 
well  below  limits  even  with  a 15  per  cent  inlet  distortion 
Engine  and  fan  vibration  did  not  exceed  3 mils,  and  con- 
trols and  accessories  met  all  required  operational  needs 
Because  of  this  early  demonstration  of  satisfactory  me- 
chanical and  operational  performance,  the  engine  was  re- 
moved from  the  cell  after  less  than  5 hours  of  running 
time  to  prepare  for  performance  tests. 


FAA  SECOND  ANNUAL  FLY-IN 

The  second  annual  flv-in  held  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  was  at  National  Aviation  Facilities  Experimental 
Center  located  11  miles  west  of  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey, 
on  October  1.  Speakers  included  FAA  Administrator  E R 
Quesada  and  Bureau  of  Research  and  Development  Di- 
rector James  L.  Anast. 


UMBAUGH  CLAIMS  DISTURB  INDUSTRY 

Widespread  newspaper  publicity  about  Umbaugh  Air- 
craft and  its  plans  to  build  up  to  100,000  autogyros  selling 
for  "under  $10,000  each"  have  caused  much  concern  with- 
in the  rotary-wing  industry  because  of  frank  skepticism 
that  Umbaugh  can  ever  make  good  on  his  promise. 

Raymond  E Umbaugh's  Model  18,  several  of  which 
have  been  built  at  the  Fairchild  Engine  and  Airplane 
Corp.  plant  at  Hagerstown,  has  not  yet  been  certificated 
by  FAA,  although  Umbaugh  has  been  publicizing  his 
low-price  venture  widely  for  a number  of  years.  His  ar- 
rangement with  Fairchild,  it  is  reported,  calls  merely 
for  the  manufacturing  of  the  machine — with  all  work 
paid  for  in  advance.  Fairchild  has  no  connection  itself 
with  the  Umbaugh  autogyro. 

Umbaugh's  publicity  has  had  a few  economic  reper- 
cussions in  the  depressed  Hagerstown  area.  He  has  fore- 
cast that  he  might  be  able  to  hire  back  the  4,000  persons 
that  have  been  dropped  from  Fairchild  payrolls  since  that 
company  reduced  its  payroll  sharply.  But  there  is  much 
doubt  that  such  promises  of  employment  can  be  kept  in 
the  forseeable  future. 

Umbaugh  claims  to  have  orders  for  some  thousands 
of  the  machines.  The  Model  18  has  two  seats  in  tandem 
and  is  powered  with  a 180  hp.  Lycoming  engine  and  pro- 
peller in  the  rear,  for  pusher-type  operation.  But  as  of 
now  the  model  has  not  received  a type  certificate  from 
FAA,  although  Umbaugh  told  a wire  service  that  it  would 
go  into  production  in  September  and  that  in  five  months 
would  be  produced  at  the  rate  of  a thousand  a month. 

No  such  expansive  production  and  low-priced  claims 
have  been  made  in  the  aircraft  industry  since  the  civil 
aircraft  "boom"  of  1946,  a period  of  enthusiasm  which 
was  short-lived.  Prior  to  moving  his  operation  to  Hagers- 
town, Umbaugh  had  announced  big  plans  in  both  Florida 
and  Texas. — Aviation  Daily. 


STOLEN  AIRCRAFT 

On  or  about  August  27,  a 1959  Piper  "Caribbean”  Tri- 
Pacer,  red  and  white  color,  Number  N9818D,  and  be- 
longing to  Dr.  R.  B.  Mabrey,  Box  497,  Apalachicola,  Flori- 
da, was  stolen  from  the  Apalachicola  Municipal  Airport. 
This  notice  sent  to  all  Aviation  Directors  and  any  infor- 
mation regarding  whereabouts  greatly  appreciated. 


WILL  TRADE — Mercury  Mark  50  Outboard  Motor,  only  75 
hours,  with  extra  prop  and  single  line  fuel  system,  perfect  shape, 
for  Continental  A65  or  A75  that  is  good  for  several  hundred 
more  hours  before  overhaul,  must  have  logs.  Sec  or  write  Lloyd 
Heberle,  Box  8,  Townsend.  Montana. 

FOR  SALE — Cessna  170 — Low  Engine  Time — Lear  Omni;  clean. 
§3850.  Sec  or  write  K.  E.  Lindner,  3209  8th  Ave.  So.,  Great  Falls, 
Montana. 

FOR  SALE — 1947  Cessna  120,  TT  A&E  800  hours,  always  hang- 
ared,  licensed  Feb.  1960.  Navigation  lights  &;  starter,  gear  ex- 
tensions—§1800.  Call  or  write  Edwin  L.  Stlckney,  M.D.,  Hroadus, 
Montana. 
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MONTANA  PILOTS  ASSOCIATION 
WEST  YELLOWSTONE  FLY-IN  SEPT.  25 

Scott  Stanley.  President  of  the  Montana  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation, reports  that  a very  enjoyable  time  was  had  at 
the  West  Y'ellowstone  fly-in  on  September  25  There  were 
38  aircraft  flown  in  by  those  attending  the  meeting,  which 
included  a dinner  program  with  prizes  being  awarded  to 
the  holders  of  lucky  numbers. 

MPA  members  from  out  of  State  attending  included 
Lawrence  and  Carol  Obie  of  Denver,  who  as  most  mem- 
bers recollect,  moved  to  Denver  shortly  after  the  MPA 
luau  held  in  Great  Falls  two  years  ago. 

This  is  the  fourth  MPA  West  Yellowstone  fly-in,  each 
of  which  has  been  an  enjoyable  incident  to  the  members, 
pilots  and  guests  attending. 

We  are  pretty  proud  of  this  Montana  pilots  associa- 
tion, which  is  one  of  the  oldest  pilot  organizations  in  the 
country.  The  objectives  of  this  group  are  to  promote 
aviation  in  Montana  and  represent  pilots  in  matters  of 
importance  before  the  Commission  and  the  Legislature. 

The  Montana  law  creating  the  Montana  Aeronautics 
Commission  stipulates  that  one  Commission  member  will 
be  an  active  member  of  the  Montana  Pilots  Association. 
Harold  DeSilva,  chairman  of  the  Montana  Aeronautics 
Commission,  presently  represents  this  aviation  group 

Any  Montana  pilot  is  welcome  to  join  M.P.A.  The 
only  qualification  for  belonging  is  that  you  have  at  one 
time  soloed  an  airplane. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
Scott  Stanley  of  Great  Falls  or  by  inquiry  to  any  pilot 
who  you  see  wearing  the  MPA  wings. 


NEW  SUPERIOR  AIRPORT 

If  you  happen  to  he  flying  west  from  Missoula  to  Spo- 
kane. it  is  suggested  that  you  look  over  and  land  at  the 
new  Superior  Airport. 

The  people  of  Superior  are  justifiably  proud  of  their 
new  airport,  which  has  recently  been  completed  at  a new 
location  one  and  one  half  miles  south  of  town  and  in- 
cludes a heavy  duty  4,000  foot  lighted  runway.  Present 
plans  are  for  the  immediate  installation  of  servicing  fa- 
cilities, an  administration  building,  hangars  and  a motel. 
This  field  will  be  developed  by  the  community  as  an  out- 
standing recreational  airport  rendering  valuable  service 
to  the  industry  and  to  transient  pilots  who  come  to  Mon- 
tana for  hunting  and  fishing. 


ADDITIONAL  AVIATION  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS 

BILLINGS 

Werner,  Dr.  Samuel,  331  Hart-Albin  Bldg. 
BOZEMAN 

Vadheim,  Dr.  Albert  L , 111  S.  Tracy  Ave. 
COLUMBUS 

Swanson,  Dr.  Clarence  H„  Jr.,  Stillwater  Clinic 
CUT  BANK 

Sletten.  Dr.  Robert  E.,  Box  338,  Bank  Block 
Waller,  Dr  George  D.,  Box  998.  Bank  Block 
GREAT  FALLS 

Bulger,  Dr.  Janies  J.,  Medical  Arts  Building 
MILES  CITY 

Campodonico,  Dr.  Lawrence  A.,  6 N 7th  Street 
MISSOULA 

Turner,  Dr.  Allan  P , 235  E Pine  Street 
PLAINS 

Isbister,  Dr.  James  M. 

PLENTYWOOD 

Messinger,  Dr  Harold  R , 101  East  3rd 
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